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FOREWORD 


Dunixc the late nineteenth century there started a drive to pro- 
fessionalize the newly spreading position of superintendent of 
schools. By 1930 it was fashionable to look with suspicion upon 
any device or arrangement that interfered with the executive 
discretion of that official. The carry-over of that movement can 
still be felt in resistance to democratic procedures of administra- 
tion and lay participation plans. 

A new period in the history of school administration is at hand. 
The duties, functions, and opportunities of educational leadership 
have been widened by greater technical knowledge and a much 
more enlightened view of the power of education. Schools can 
no longer be administered iz toto by a single person, regardless 
of his ability or devotion. There is emerging now a pattern of 
operation drawing upon all involved as contributors to the per- 
formance of the administrative function. 

That emerging pattern is what Skogsberg was looking for. He 
sought it by studying intensively the operational processes of 
what he had reason to believe were school systems on “the grow- 


ing edge.” He was searching for clues to changes now undoubt- 
edly in process in American school systems. 


Administrative Operational Patterns is part of the series of 
studies that have grown out of the investigation of the implica- 
tions of the adaptability principle. Skogsberg, however, used as 
guide points in his search other principles, articulated with and 
basic to our culture. Particularly interesting are his findings 
concerning the spread of democratic ways of doing things. 

Skogsberg has seen the principles, the agents and agencies, and 
the functions of pioneering school administration as a well- 
rounded whole. He has seen leadership in action in its own 
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setting. He has viewed the 


picture from many angles. His 
results are a most challenging introduction to the understanding 
of a new era. 


PAUL R. MORT 
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PAST DEVELOPMENT 


MS administration in the United States began with the 
supervision of the colonial schools by lay committees. The 
purpose of this supervision was to assess the work of the teacher 
in the general management and control of the school. The points 
stressed by these lay people in this assessment were those in which 
they felt some competence. Business men emphasized the pru- 
dential expenditure of funds and materials Other members 
looked at the conduct of the scholars, while some felt competent 
to evaluate the methods of instruction. The activities of these 
lay bodies laid the general pattern for the development of school 
administration later followed by professional personnel. Elsbree 
writing of this period shows the persistence of this influence: 


The underlying purposes of supervision in the more progressive 
areas during the colonial period were similar in some respects to those 
prevailing today; namely, to appraise the gencral achievement of 
pupils in subject matter, to evaluate the methods used in teaching, to 
observe the general management of the school and the conduct of 
the pupils, and to ascertain . . . whether or not the money appro- 
priated . . . was being properly expended." 

As school systems grew in size their organization became more 
complex, and more services were needed to enable them to op- 
erate. Such things as providing school buildings, selection of 
staff, and purchase of supplies were relatively easy in the small 
schools of the early colonial period. They became a time-con- 


1 Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher, р. 80. American Book Company, 


1939. 
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suming task in cities the size of New York and Buffalo wi P» 
This growth in size and complexity also made educationa 2 
ership a necessity to coordinate the work of the several uni ex 
the system. These new services demanded more time than 2 
lay committees felt they could give. Probably some lay me a 
bers began to sense their own inadequacy to provide the ne Е 
essary leadership. Hence, in some places, these committees ges 
pointed representatives to perform their duties, It is significa 


for the later development of school administrati 


on to note that, 
as Elsbree points out, 


While many . . . continued to “ 
bersome machinery, others looked 
by employing an авс: 


cational matters.2 
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the mistaken notion that educators were too impractical to know 
how to handle business deals. In the case of business affairs this 
handy stereotype served as a popular explanation, while the real 
reasons were in part engendered by the rapidly developing cor- 
porate concepts of the time and, in part, by opportunities for 
personal prestige and private gain by the persons spending the 
money. These early administrators must frequently have found 
themselves in the situation of being charged with a responsibility 
without the means or authority to fulfill it. Even a cursory 
study of this period would reveal that this delegation of responsi- 
bility and authority by boards of education under a policy of 
temporary expediency resulted in an almost chaotic condition, 
because the functional operation of school administration was not 
built on the foundation of any basic theory. It was a situation in 
which operation preceded theory, or, in other words, school ad- 
ministrative operation outran what meager theory did exist in the 
attempt to meet the needs of the expanding educational system. 


ADOPTION OF LINE AND STAFF IDEA 


This period in which operation advanced beyond theory saw 
school administration begin to develop working hypotheses for 
itself. Different theories of organization were formulated and 
tried. Original division of administrative responsibility between 
the board of education and the superintendent continued into 
what is known today as multiple administration. Vesting all 
executive responsibility in the superintendent—making him the 
chief officer—resulted in the unit form. Various intergrades be- 
tween unit and extreme multiple forms also developed and per- 
sisted. All of these forms of organization adopted a common 
theory of operation, that of line and staff. This conception did 
not arise out of the needs of the organization but was a copy of 
the centralized administration developed by the expanding busi- 
ness corporations during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 


centuries, 
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ation resulted in a great specialization in jobs, which tended 
toward institutional stratification and the development of a hier- 
archical form of control. The exercise of authority was dogmatic 
along vertical lines. 

Operation within this concept tends to ignore the great reser- 
voir of ability of the teaching staff. Collins states the significance 
of this point: 

Within this rigid line and staff concept of school administration 
the administrator is the person expected to recommend and initiate 
all changes. 


LIMITATIONS OF LINE AND STAFF OPERATION 


The influence of men like Dewey and Thorndike on the phi- 
losophy and method of the school threw into bold relief the limi- 
tations of the complex organization of staff consultants, special 
subject supervisors, general supervisors, department heads, and 
other numerous administrative officers that grew up under the 
application of the line and staff idea. Certain operational princi- 
ples were overemphasized to the point where they became ob- 


stacles to progress. As Mort points out, 


The very fact that school administration grew up in a chaotic 
period resulted in ап... overemphasis on prudence . .. many of 
the practices of administration . . . few up to serve the prudential 
principle. 

The rigidity of the organization reinforced stability to the point 
where it throttled flexibility and adaptability. Communication 
within the organization was almost solely one way—from the top 
down. The manner in which authority was exercised, and the 
ation that evolved, threw an aura of 


complexity of the organiz 
f school administration that, in itself, 


mystery around the area o 


9 Raymond L. Collins, Techniques of Creative Administration for Identifying 
Staff Members Alert to Emerging Needs of Public Education, p. 3. Ed. D. 
Project Report, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 

3 Ор. cit. p. 173- 
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our classrooms. The techniques of group action, group discus- 
sion, and group development have taken on a major role in the 
instructional situation. This forward surge was made possible 
through the understandings of psychology contributed by men 
like Thorndike, Kohler, Lewin, and Hartmann. These new in- 
sights have brought about a broader view of the school as an 
institution in our culture. As a cultural institution it is in a field 
of dynamic forces in a larger society. 

The changes in American society itself have had a major in- 
fluence in causing a change in our school as an institution and in 
our conception of its proper curriculum. Within the last thirty 
years we as a people have had our democracy challenged twice 
by an alien ideology. In addition, within this time, we have sur- 
vived two great periods of economic crisis. "Today we are facing 
a third challenge from an authoritarian organization of society. 
These major upheavals, with the many readjustments they have 
demanded, have focused our attention on our own way of life. 
We have changed from giving democracy lip service to demand- 
ing that it form a working basis of our organization for living. 
We have become conscious of the great power potential in our 
educational system but have not yet found the ways for utilizing 
this inherent energy to accelerate progress. 

With these changes in our school and its curriculum has come 
the realization that school administration has a different and 
greater role to play. As an agency, it exists to facilitate the de- 
velopment of pupils in the instructional situation. It must provide 
the dynamic leadership necessary for the greatest growth of 
teachers and pupils. The human and material resources of the 
community setting must be utilized in the education of children. 
New problems must have solutions. Norton has stated the 
following as one of the major problems now faced by ad- 


ministration: 


м John К. Norton, “How to Solve Seven Major Problems in Administration,” 
School Management, Vol. 17, p. 42, October 1947. 
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How shall we develop more effective channels of democratic com- 
munication between the various interests involved in public educa- 
tion? 


necessary adjustments, 


have been ignored, and operational by-passes 


Board members, administrative officials, 
perative group and disdain 


have been made. 


parents and teachers often 
formal line and Staff rela- 


grow out of our education 
that program, 


* Truman M. Pierce, Controllable Communit 
Quality of Education, В 


у Characteristics Related to the 
ureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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PRESENT DEMANDS 


16 conception of the prime purpose of school administra- 
tion has undergone several changes. In the beginning me- 
chanical efficiency of the machinery for running the schools was 
of first importance. Later, with the development of more precise 
measuring instruments, emphasis was laid on the objective assess- 
ment of the results of the operation. The assessment was extended 
to include the evaluation of the progress of pupils in their mastery 
of the elements of the curriculum. This extension was significant 
because it sharpened the realization that what was going on in the 
classroom was of major concern to the administration. Such em- 
phasis on the securing of objective data largely ignored the im- 
portance of subjective judgments of those things that were not 
readily measurable. When research pointed up the inadequacies 
of the measuring instruments, the generalizations derived by their 
use began to be seriously questioned. As Kefauver wrote, 

The limitations of methods and data, which were frequently 
accepted uncritically when first utilized, . . . became recognized. 
The idea that administration exists primarily to serve the needs of 
boys and girls in the learning situation gradually arose and is now 
commonly accepted. Moehlman explains the interrelationships of 
administrative activities under this idea of service: 

Under this . . . concept of executive activity instruction is the 
dominant purpose, and all specialized activities, finance, service of 

1 Grayson N. Kefauver, Reorientation of Educational Administration, Forty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 2. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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supply, etc., are . . . considered as purely facilitating agencies, 


ated and appraised in terms of their value to the instructional 
655.2 
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PRESENT DEMANDS II 


ing concern of administration with the real focus of our educa- 
tional enterprise. In terms of operation, these recent additions of 
specialized personnel, the shift in curricular emphasis from sub- 
ject mastery to child development, and the recognition of the 
service function of administration have rendered the line and staff 
conception obsolete. The role of the teacher is more important 
now than in the line and staff hierarchy. Significantly, Mort 
States: 


Teachers today can . . . use freedom to a vastly greater degree 
than . . . at the turn of the century. School systems that have failed 
to recognize this fact are still bound down by the . . . patterns estab- 
lished in another era. 


The leadership asked of administration calls for new relationships 
between teacher and administrator, and, of greater import, new 
relationships among administrators themselves. Lund indicates 
this trend in administrative operation when he says: 


Administrators are growing in their appreciation of the true func- 
tions of leadership. They are operating more and more as cooperators 
and coordinators. This puts a premium upon initiative, independent 
thinking, and the will to experiment on the part of teachers. 


Newlon has recognized this shift in the role of the administrator 
from the former position at the top of the line and staff to that of 


a democratic leader. 


The function and position of the educational administrator is not 
comparable to that of the employer . . . in industry. His role is that 
of a colleague charged with a special responsibility." 


In this leadership role, executive authority, in the words of 


Trecker, is “functional authorization which comes with the 


Paul В. Mort, Principles of School Administration, p. 173. McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1946. 
° John Lund, “An Administrator Looks at the Schools and Democracy,” The 


Clearing House, Vol. ЇЇ, р. 481, April 1937- i 
" Jesse Н. Newlon, Education for Democracy in Our Time, pp. 144-148. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939- 
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job,” 8 and is not such as to make 
sonal power. Newlon goes on to 
vision of more direct channels of 
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guide a course of action. Relatively recently several of these 
operational principles’? have been so clearly specified that their 
use in making decisions is apparent. Edmonson, Roemer, and 
Bacon" and Moehlman,” for example, have tried to show how 
each principle is used by itself, although Moehlman also indicates 


? For a full treatment of the meaning and implication of the basic operational 
principles in functional application, the reader is referred to Mort's Principles 
of School Administration. (See footnote 5, Chap. II.) 

Below is a brief outline of their grouping and an indication of their meaning 
in school administration as abstracted from this book. 

HUMANITARIAN Group (The public sense of the humanitarian.) 

Democracy.—Each human being has a right to participate in decisions that 
stand to affect him. 

Political Democracy —Have the exercise of control, the final say, as close as 
possible to those affected. 

Justice.—The protection of the individual from rigidity of systems of rules, 
and from arbitrary use of administrative discretion. 

Equality of Opportunity No child shall be given an educational training less 
than that reasonably required to fit him for life as a contributing member 
of society. 

Prupentiat Group (The public sense of the practical.) 
Exercise prudence, move slowly, avoid sudden change and variety, rely 
upon past experience, seek the beaten path, employ forethought. 

Economy.—Money shall be wisely expended; funds shall not be wasted. 

Checks and Balances.—Power is a heady drug. Those having it must be made 
subject to checks and balances. 

Liberty and License.—Safeguarding against the unwise use of discretion. 
Denying the exercise of liberty at those points where it is likely to be 
misused. 

Simplicity —Avoidance of unnecessary complexities; streamlining proposals; 
use of meaningful terms in presentations. 

Responsibility and Autbority.—Delegation of sufficient power for the task 
assigned. Make clear where power and responsibility begin and end. 

Loyalties.—The attachment to a cause, a group, а belief. 

Inertia.—Resistance to change. Opposition that comes when moves are too 
sudden. 

Tempo Group (The impacts of changing needs and insights.) 

Adaptability —Adjustment to new needs, to new ways of meeting old needs. 

Flexibility.—Adjustment to meet the variations in situations and individuals 
concerned. 

Stability.—Preserve the good in the old; conserve those things of lasting value; 
freedom from upsetting change; evolution rather than revolution. 

?: J, В. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon, The Administration 

of the Modern Secondary School, pp. 61-74. The Macmillan Company, 1941. 

= Op. cit. p. 262. 
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conception of their interaction. Koopman, Miel, and Misner* 
M Dunlap* exemplify the approach through the expansion of 
the implications of a single principle. Mort’ 


875 important contri- 
bution is unique because he has not only listed and explained each 
principle separately, but has explained the nature of the dynamic 


balance between them that must exist to make decisions defensible 
and as wise as possible. His work has provided a reference hand- 


book for use in appraising the possible and probable effects of the 
changes that are now being made or contemplated. 


ADAPTABILITY А CRITERION Or CHANGE 


Changes in existing institutions like the school are seldom if ever 
mad 


= Democracy as the 
Robert С. Ko 
Administration, 
* Prudence as the Principle, 
William L. Dunlap, Prudentiali 
Report, Teachers Co 
Ор. cit. 


principle, 
opman, Alice Miel, and P. 
D. Appleton-Century Co 
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demands that the school be so constituted and so operated that it 
will have the capacity to change is adaptability. In 1938 Mort 
and Cornell, as an outgrowth of the studies in school finance, 
pointed out that adaptability was a "neglected criterion." They 
stated something that had been formerly largely ignored in edu- 
cation. 


The school, like other institutions, succeeds in so far as it serves 
needs persisting from the past, and as it meets new demands made 
upon it by changes in the society which it is designed to serve." 


These writers showed further that failure to adapt has loaded our 
schools with traditionalisms that take a tremendous, useless toll of 
human energy. A real danger lies here, as Kandel noted in the 


case of Roman schools. 


The story of the gradual decline of Roman education furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the thesis that when schools cease to be 
invigorated by the vital stream flowing in the social group which 
they serve they virtually cease to have any real significance.*® 


Further exploration of this principle of adaptability was indicated, 
and a series of studies was instigated to determine what factors— 
both in schools and in their environmental setting— contributed to 
serve adaptability. Mort and Cornell ?? used the State of Pennsyl- 
vania as a laboratory to determine just how adaptable schools 
are, and how their adaptability may be improved. Farnsworth” 
showed that the adaptability lag was about fifty years. Bateman™ 


? Paul В. Mort and Francis С. Cornell, Adaptability of Public School Systems, 
р. 1. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 

" Ibid., p. 2. 226 

Budae Kandel, Comparative Education, p. 3. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1933. 
A Paul В. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools im Transition. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 

? philo T. Farnsworth, Adaptation Processes in Public School Systems. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1040. 

2 Edward A. Bateman, Development of the County-Unit School District in 


Utah. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
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in Utah and Ebey” in St. Louis studied how adaptations are dif- 


fused. Vincent? studied adaptations already made and drew an 
outline of future adaptable schools. 


NEEDED OBSERVATIONS 


These inquiries in the field of adaptability, although mainly 


assroom instructional prob- 
ministration occupies in the 
showed that administrative 


€ patterns and how their interaction 
influences adaptability. 
Operational Бу- 


2 George W, Ebey, Adaptability among the Elementary Sch 
ican City, Bureau of Publicati 


» American Sch, 
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our changing conceptions and new needs. It is hoped these obser- 
vations will add to our background of knowledge of administra- 
tive operational patterns, and will contribute to the development 
of better techniques with which to study school administration. 


Ш 


THE METHOD OF FIELD OBSERVATIONS 


Л: general purpose of this pr 


Oject, as stated in Chapter II, is 
the study of administrative o 


perational patterns, In general, 


RELATION OF OPERA TION AND THEORY 
In the Organization and Operation of Schools, changes must be 
made while the 


hinery is running, We cannot Stop the proc- 
nd completely 
are modified i 


tional practices, then 
because of this, 
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rather, salients are driven forward and small gains consolidated 
while the general forward movement is awaited. The base for 
this reanalysis of theory is a better understanding of the inter- 
action of the basic principles in the patterns of operation. 

These principles are not of equal importance in operation. 
Schools could operate, though not as effectively, with little regard 
for democracy. A complete disregard of prudence, however, 
would soon shatter the organization. Operation that makes no 
adaptations to changing needs will render the institution liable to 
extinction. The importance of this quality of adaptability has not 
been emphasized enough. It is very valuable to know more about 
how adaptations occur and are diffused, so that the process may 
be accelerated. It is of greater import to recognize that the total- 
ity of the dynamic balance of the operation must bolster and en- 
hance adaptability if our schools are to continue to contribute to 
the progression of society. In this sense, administration is more 
than the sum of operational practices. Each procedure must be 
considered as affecting the others and as being affected by them. 
The total effect, determined by all the practices in interrelated 
action, is the administrative portion of the whole educational 
climate. 


EXPLANATION OF THE METHOD 


The method used in obtaining the data for this study was direct 
observation, The observer spent some time in each of several 
school systems. Representatives of the administrative personnel, 
teachers, custodians, and, to a limited extent, pupils and lay 
people, were interviewed. In following the threads of relation- 
ship in the administrative operational patterns, the total complex 
was kept in mind in order to get a sense of operational action. To 
facilitate the synthesis of the general patterns shown by these 
schools, the records of the observations were made in the form of 
case studies. For these records see Appendix A. Strang has used 


a similar form and states its advantages: 
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By describing the . . . dynamics of the total Situation, the inves- 


tigator is able to throw light on the group work process as well as 
the end result. 


the forces withi 
it, 


hoek’s finding 
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example of these older sciences shows that, in the present stage 
of development in school administration, the method of direct 


observation is peculiarly applicable to this study. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD 


This way of gathering and reporting data has certain limita- 
tions. Obviously, the observer is limited by his own background 
and by the limits of his sensitivity to the nuances of the situation 
studied. He is subject to his own bias, which comes, in part, from 
the frame of reference used. Не must be alert, so that he will not, 
because of his bias, describe what is considered desirable as though 
it were actually present. Another limitation, recognized by Bene- 
dict* in her study of culture patterns, is that the observer has 
grave difficulty in getting a clear idea of the covert behavior and 


attitudes that affect overt acts. To overcome this difficulty it was 
necessary to cross-check a pattern of action with several individ- 
uals to substantiate its character. It must also be kept in mind 
that different situations have different tolerated ranges of varia- 
tion from the specifics of a definition of acceptable action. The 
impression the observer obtains from a brief investigation of an 
active organization is like a stroboscopic view of a rapidly revolv- 
ing connecting-rod bearing. The observer is conscious of motion 
even though for a short time he sees it as though it were static. 
Signs of strain that later may become serious difficulties are more 
easily detected. Causes of strain and probable later effects are in- 
ferred from the relation of the part observed to the operation of 
the whole mechanism. The validity of these inferences is af- 
fected on the one hand by the perceptiveness of the observer, and 
on the other by his grasp of the intricacies of the whole operation. 


APPLICATION OF THE METHOD 
The school systems studied are members of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in cities of about 50,000 population in 


* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
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wrong by some unexpressed standard. Interest in understanding, 
and readiness to answer as well as ask questions, are fruitful atti- 
tudes. d 

General plans concerning the people to be interviewed, the par- 
ticular units of the system to be visited, and the questions and 
topics to be discussed were made in advance to prevent wasting 
the time of busy people and to keep the observer from straying 
too far from his principal purpose. However, these plans were 
flexible enough to be changed on а moment’s notice to fit the 
situation as it developed. As they were discovered, the observer 
followed leads that were not part of the original plan. For the 
same reason, the sequence of people interviewed was seldom 
twice the same. 

For this study, arrangements for the visits and for the personal 
interviews of the several people were made through the superin- 
tendent of schools. A preliminary letter stating the purpose of 
the visit suggested people to interview, and a choice of dates was 
sent at least two weeks in advance. Two days before the date 
agreed upon a check was made by telephone, usually with the 
secretary of the superintendent, to confirm the arrangements and 
the time of appointment with the superintendent. He or his 
assistant was seen first. Others followed in the order indicated 
by the circumstances. Care was taken to prevent a conducted 
tour so that the observer would be free to roam at will within 
the environment. 

A brief outline to guide the observations was made for each 
visit. For a sample of one of these outlines sce Appendix B. It 
was used as a starting base and in all cases deviations from it de- 
veloped. As soon as possible after the visits were completed the 


record for each community was written. From these records, the 


generalized common patterns of these adaptable schools were 


synthesized. 


IV 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A LEADER 


"The superintendent is in a key position to influence the de- 
velopment of the school. His professional competence and his 
way of approaching problems set the tone of how people work 
together. The superintendents of these adaptable schools show 
more likenesses than differences as administrators and as people. 
It is significant that in these schools so many different men show 
such striking similarities. "These superintendents think of the 
whole staff, including themselves and business and custodial 
workers, as a team, a functioning unit working on a common 
problem. They tend to view lay people as team members or 
potential members. They are not jealous of power. They dele- 
gate responsibility and authority freely to those who can or will 
try to do the job at hand. Their attitude induces the feeling 
among their co-workers that personal prestige of the team mem- 
bers comes best from the accomplishment of the whole group. 
They are willing to learn from co-workers. They rely on the 
give-and-take of democratic discussion because they believe that 
the best solutions to problems come from this method. This per- 
sonal demonstration of their belief in the effectiveness of the 
democratic process has a far-reaching influence among the staff 
and the community. The peculiar abilities of co-workers are 
freely recognized and every opportunity possible is utilized for 
each to have his place in the sun. Personally they are vigorous, 
highly trained, and self-critical men. They give others an im- 
pression of personal integrity and professional competence. Mort 
and Cornell? in Pennsylvania noted some common characteristics 
among superintendents of less adaptable schools and concluded 
that in providing the setting for adaptability "the professional 
and personal qualities of the leader are of paramount importance." 
"These leadership qualities are most conducive to aiding in the 


1 Pau] В. Mort and Francis С. Cornell, American Schools in Transition, Chap. 
IX. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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staff who have participated in the development of a proposed solu- 
tion will approach the problem in a positive way? 


In some cases the cabinet has met with the board of education 
and presented all sides of a question. This has been done by ш- 
vitation of the superintendent, by the suggestion of a cabinet 
member, and, in two cases, by invitation of the board of educa- 
tion. Proposals to the cabinet come principally from the superin- 
tendent but have come from cabinet members themselves, or from 
groups they represent. In one community with a dual administra- 
tion, the suggestion for a change toward making the superin- 
tendent the chief executive officer originated with one cabinet 
member and was adopted by the board of education. This opera- 
tional pattern results in cooperation and coordination between 
teacher and administrator and among administrators themselves. 
It makes a noticeable difference in the attitude with which the 
professional staff approaches the day-to-day tasks in the instruc- 
tion of children.“ Teachers plan with pupils and pupils assume 
more responsibility for phases of their own development. 
Ideally, the budget is a community's educational planning in- 
strument. It reflects the cooperative planning of the community 
and the professional staff. Its provisions are the results of deci- 
sions about what portions of the planned program can be cur- 
rently purchased. In these communities, although no one of them 
can be said to have realized the full potentiality of cooperative 
budget formulation, there is a very evident trend toward this type 
of operation. The superintendent and representatives of the pro- 
fessional staff and board of education members meet with lay 
groups to plan various parts of the educational program. The 
stimulus for this cooperation has frequently originated during the 
he moves made on revisions of salary guides. In 


past ten years int 
le and professional workers came together 


these efforts lay peop 
20. Е. Hill, “Democracy Implies Cooperative Leadership," Educational Ad- 


ministration and Supervision, Vol. 33, p. 484, December 1947. 
“See page 56. 
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the vacancy is and one or more of the teachers who will work as 
colleagues of the new member." The superintendent usually 
Serves as a member of this selection committee. His nominations 
to the board of education are, in all cases, those that represent the 
consensus of opinion. If the building principal and/or the teach- 
ers who will work as immediate colleagues of the candidate are 
opposed to his nomination, further study is made of the case or 
other candidates are sought. АП communities have salary com- 
mittees that work directly with the superintendent and the board 
of education. In one case the board of education referred a salary 
question to this committee for decision and made the decision part 
of the new salary guide under consideration.? One community 
has a committee of the teachers’ association whose function it is 
to induct new staff members into the system and give the new- 
Comer a sense of belonging. Another system has a Professional 
Security Committee comparable to an industrial grievance com- 
mittee.* Through this group а staff member can be protected, 
When necessary, by the cloak of anonymity, while petitioning 
for personal redress. The superintendent serves as special adviser 
Without voting power. The activities of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council have stimulated the formation of committees 
which contact the whole staff and promote close relationship 
with those of other communities. The activities of these com- 
mittees, together with the outside contacts made by members 
through meetings in New York and elsewhere, serve to make the 
total group more sensitive to the changes taking place in alert 
school systems. This expanding effect helps to uncover the latent 
talent of the staff, since most of these council activities are 
planned and directed by staff groups chosen by the staff itself. 

This interaction of groups, subgroups within the whole, and of 
the whole group with other groups exhibits a type of dynamic 

= See page 55. 

“See page бо. 


*See page бо. 
“See page 72. 
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tion are examples of democracy in action. The effect of this 
interaction on the individual me 
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15 Simplicity is used in the sense of the definition in footnote то, page 13. See 
also pages 73-80, 
“ See page 47. 
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ers this point is placed in a staff committee. The decision of what 
instructional materials are to be purchased for a particular school 
is becoming more and more the responsibility of the school prin- 
cipal." Articulation of the various units of the system is being 
worked out by staff committees. The relationship of the custodial 
corps to the instructional staff of a school unit goes through the 
school principal. Flow lines of various functions such as purchas- 
ing are set up so that they can be accurately traced in terms of 
the particular functional responsibilities of each office they go 
through. 

Definite steps have been taken to free the classroom teacher 
for a more creative role. The former hierarchy of special sub- 
ject supervisors, grade supervisors, and other inspectorial officers, 
with their many, often conflicting, demands upon the teacher, is 
in the process of being abolished. The trend is in the direction 
of retaining only those whose special training can be utilized 
by the teacher in providing the optimum environment for the 
growth of children. These specialists are no longer in a line posi- 


tion but form consulting services. The school principal, the class- 


room teacher, and the consulting services form a sort of combat 


team in which each contributes specialized knowledge and service 
to the development of the instructional situation. More of these 
special services are being provided. Guidance and psychological 
and health services particularly are being rapidly enlarged. The 
teacher is regarded more as a master gardener with specialized 
help on call to assist in the nurture of the bloom of unfolding 
personality. In this kind of educational setting teachers work 
closer together; they visit one another at work; they originate 
and try out innovations and devices and pass their results along to 
others; they perfect their skills; they exploit more resources in 
developing their creative art expressions—both professional and 


personal. 


" Sce page 77. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN IMPLEMENTATION 


School systems whose administrative area encompasses several 
attendance districts have the problem of modifying the features 
of the over-all program to fit the peculiar needs of these different 
attendance districts. Alert schools recognize this and institute 
procedures and devices that make it easier 
for flexibility in the im 
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children. Special instructional programs may be found in one 
school and in no other in that system. In one system, a child who 
had moved to another attendance district was allowed to continue 
in his former school because of the special program it had for his 
needs. The administration of these alert schools does not hesitate 
to make and defend exceptions to general rules to serve the prin- 
ciple of justice. In fitting the curriculum to the needs of the 
children the local staff does not work alone but is aided by the 
material and human resources of the whole system. It is this evi- 
dent attitude of teamwork that stimulates people to overcome 
obstructive organizational procedures and specifications by adap- 
tation or exception, or to scrap the old ones and devise new ones 
that Ёс the task better? This sense of working with the whole 


staff on the over-all task, while being primarily responsible for 


peculiarly local needs, is basic to generating maximum flexibility 


in implementing the program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


The simpler and more flexible the organization the more direct 
and open are the two-way channels of communication among all 
the people who work together. These channels also extend into 
the community setting and open the way for interested groups 
to influence action. Figure 2 is a schematic interpretation illus- 
trating the possibilities of operational by-passes through direct 
channels. The establishment of these pathways is the responsi- 
bility of the administration in carrying out its functional leader- 
ship. Through these channels, because of the ease of intercom- 
munication, a greater sense of nearness, of teamwork, of potential 
power, is engendered. This is part of the process of overcoming 
the former isolation of the teacher in the classroom and enhancing 
his creative role. In a larger sense, this greater intercommunica- 
tion implies a redesign of school-public relations to supplement 
the former prudential purpose. ^ 
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| The schools visited are facing these implications and opportuni- 
ties. The superintendent and board of education are regarding 
themselves rather as a community ways-and-means committee 
than as the trustees of a separated institution.” The area of inter- 
action of school and community is being studied to determine the 
best means to use to raise the level of lay undersanding of what 
schools can and should do. Under the stimulation of the broader 
conception of leadership, and, in large measure, as a result of the 
Work of the Metropolitan School Study Council, special purpose 
groups of professional and lay people are being organized to work 
on educational problems. Salary committees and citizens’ advi- 
Sory groups have been working for some time. Of greater im- 
ols are the groups working 
on the unmet needs of the community. The administration is 
active in locating the people that can give the most help. The 
communication pathways are carrying the messages that tend to 
make everyone conscious of his role in planning. This area of 
lay understanding of the schools and participation in improving 
them has been relatively untouched by school administration. 
These adaptable schools are blazing new trails of exploration that 
have great significance both for present problems and for future 


development. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

The field observations of these adaptable schools yielded evi- 
dence that the line and staff concept of school administration is 
outmoded. Present operation, even though it still has many fea- 
tures of that pattern, is trying to overcome its limitations. Be- 
cause administration is in а transition period, present practice has 
characteristics of the old pattern and indications of a new one in 
a conglomerate complex. These indications, although they do 
not exhibit the complete plan of future operation, do show some 


2 Sce page 72. 


* See Communities 1, 2, 5, and б, Appendix A. 
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will be more specialized consultative services on call to aid the 
teacher in his work with pupils. 

The building principal will assume more instructional leader- 
ship. He will have a larger role in planning for the flexibility and 
adaptability of the program. His responsibility for budget formu- 


lation and implementation in terms of the individual school will 
be increased. 
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CASE STUDIES OF COMMUNITIES 


p GENERAL procedure used in making observations in the field was 
cribed in Chapter II. The record of these observations, as stated 
T Page 19, was written in a modified descriptive case-study form. 
м type of record has the advantage of including a partial analysis 

erms of operational principles of particular points or impressions 
obtained during the visits. 'These records deliberately mask the 
identity of the individuals consulted and the systems visited. This 
feature stimulated a freer discussion and gave a chance to get infor- 
mation that would otherwise have been concealed. Persons inter- 
Viewed talked freely and, in some cases, “off the record” in order to 
€nable the observer to understand the forces and undercurrents in 
the covert situation. Thus the ordinarily observable portion becomes 
much more meaningful. Line and staff charts were drawn in the 
traditional form, with features that do not conform to such a pattern 
indicated. While this charting tends to be slightly confusing, it illus- 
trates the limitations of this theoretical pattern as a means of pictur- 


Ing actual operation. 


COMMUNITY NO. 1 

The Superintendent is the ch сег by action of the 
Board of Education in 1942- The relationships among the other 
Members of the administrative staff have been. clearly defined by 
the Superintendent of Schools. These definitions of relationship 
have been adopted as а policy of administration by the Board of 
Education. р . 

The individual school is conceived as a semiautonomous unit under 
à building principal. Policies and practices of the school can be varied 
to fit the needs of the attendance unit by the principal and his staff, 
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The dir . ; 
Child RM n supervisors of special fields of instruction, the 
stitute spec; ze paler and the special service teachers con- 

Thes pecial service agencies. 

e i : а 
They VP и agencies give specialized help to the teachers. 
specialized inf igations requiring special techniques and supply 
extend what са " шог equipment—all tending to bolster and 
Bons for cha assroom teacher is trying to do. They make sug- 
cle arly oe с which will help the teacher in his work. It is 
ice agency that е у both е teacher and the member of the serv- 
the discretion of E suggestions may be followed or disregarded at 
Gall GF the sch a teacher. This specialized help is given at the 
him. The шан, Он principal and/or the teachers through 
СОРИН A. 2 experiences and investigations of these agen- 
both directio Eis to the schools. In short, the flow line goes in 
to the Nae t rough the principal. Upon request, help is given 
or general жэ training programs through school staff committees 
Stated that Wi aff committees. The Superintendent has specifically 
make "е a А service agencies have no inspectorial function. They 
individual БЭРТ to P Бр nor to ш хурал мын 
inem yers. Reports of the cooperation of the teacher an 
fot ae $ are made to the principal by the teacher or are known 
ТА а working member of the team attacking a school problem. 
tA ine 3 words, the workers 1n the special service agencies are not 
etween principal and teacher or Superinten 


h dent and teacher. 
th 5 personnel of these agencies themselves have this conception of 
eir function. 


T fenior Bes 
THEN Aa partially admi 

supervisory" as app 
more in the way of inspectorial function than 


hen applied to a member of a special service agency- 
The relationships among the members of the administrative staff 


of this community show 2 different conception of line and staff than 
à stricter, more traditiona ion of the term implies. There 


i | interpretati 
15 3 
a large measure of autonomy gT? meeting the demands of 


nted in 
the principle of flexibility. The teachers of the several schools have 
а relationship to the Superintendent through the principal, and, as 
will be shown below, in some cases the relationship is direct. These 
teachers are closer to the Superintendent and the Board of Education 
than under the ministerial idea of line and staff. 


partment heads whose 
isory in nature. The 
heads means much 
"supervisor" does 


ol has appointive de 
nistrative and superv 
lied to these department 
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cation. This сёй bt ын relationship to the Board of Edu- 
ЭР П existe i i з 
some years, Its origin was un nce in this community for 


der t preceded 
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the rese 
зад Dae oe! 7 ped up anything pertaining to administration 
fenden: Salem pie sc ools. The second committee, the Superin- 
Plitpose of Ен eater Committee, was created for the specific 
ule Эв, =. : etermine the application of the salary sched- 
los siluis as нг рб personnel and to recommend policies concern- 
RE нанне: ей as specific amendments to the existing schedule. 
ple of the working of this committee has been the formula- 


Чоп of the sick-leave policy. 


E cations for tbe Future 
Bar шээг. Committee and the Superintendent's 
of cominus: ommittee in this community have a direct channel 
"The толы Поп between the teachers and the Board of Education. 
the Board = 3 of these. committees to the Superintendent and to 
appears in th ducation is established by official Board action and 
The Super; е minutes of the Board. This official action is significant. 

perintendent regards these committees as “a very important 


step 1 
n : в bon Pow 
P in the development of wider rofessional participation 1n the 
р paso 
<.” The way these committees are 


formati 
rg ed educational policies i 
they 8 ; the questions with which they deal, and the way in which 
the еже show a very definite trend toward bringing more of 
cational er inherent in the professional personnel to bear on the edu- 
ten авай problems of this community. Even though the Superin- 
мир s Salary Advisory Committee and the Teachers Conference 
ipo have dealt principally with the question of salary, it is 
of sete step to other educational questions. The establishment 
irect channel of communication and the official recognition 


Of these committees by the Board of Education have provided the 
hich does not 80 through the Super- 


сана of a relationship W r ugh › 
lici ent. These devices, at present serving the principle of sim- 
Plicity, tend to break down the traditional conception of the line 
of the whole 


ап б " 
St oe pattern. They also build a feeling, on the part 
aff, of participation in 2 common effort. PM 
The Superintendent's cabinet, composed of individuals with 
more creative 


b : 
ona powers, increases the opportunity for a i 
Pproach to educational pro ative pattern which 


administr: 
builds a freer, more imaginative instructional staff, because of its 
y ў, * . . е "D 
6 ganization and operation, will provide better opportunities for the 
mw 
Cusing of the whole power of the sta nt of the 


ff on the improveme 
uali : 
quality of education. 
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COMMUNITY NO. 2 


Covers instructional personnel, curs 
ions of the € 
nt overlap. There is no clear line о 
i : in the 


, 


inate area which needs clarifica- 
© needs of simpli “ity were answered, it would reinforce 
ili f the individual school. 
also has а dual r 


priation f 
assistant t Manager 


Onal supplies, Because of his 
ӨВ: W the needs of the individual 
lity of the Director of Curriculum provides 
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mately adopted by the Board of Education have been шше кы 
the principals, presented to the cabinet, and then presente edit 
Board of Education. There is a definite fecling among the рип dus 
that they are co-workers with their Supervising Principal rat pi vem 
subordinate line officers. This situation shows ther workings. * А 
principle of democracy and gives a wider opportunity for flexi Ом 
adaptability, and justice to have their proper emphasis. In the E 
situation, the operation of the principle of loyalty is very evi сэн 
In fact it might be questioned whether or not intense loyalty to E 
Supervising Principal as a person does not at times obscure the prop 
workings of professional loyalty and democracy. 


Implications for tbe Future 


Certain teacher committees work 
ing Principal. Some of these are stan 
Teacher Induction Committee which 
new teachers to the system. 
Salary Committee, are tem 


directly with the m 
ding committees, such as th f 
arranges for the М Бу 
Other committees, such ав the es е 

porarily appointed for a specific job. T md 
are appointed by the Teachers’ Association. These committees, W. | 

their direct Communication to the Supervising Principal, rep we d 
by-pass the whole Concept of line and staff as it exists in the syste i. 
At present these committees have no official status, Their sena 
tion by the Supervising Principal and the Board of Education н 
informal only. Of these committees the only one that has ever W^ 
with the Board of Education is the Teacher Salary Committee. E 
is extremely Significant that in one case the Board of газаа 

referred а salary question to the teachers’ committee for decision. 


ions 
Also, the Work of this Committee has been promoted by suggestion 
from the Board of Educ: 


m ation as well as by their invitations to rr uis 
opinions on certaj posed policies. In a sense this machir у 
Бу-раѕѕеѕ the Supervising Principal as the top line officer, aee 
; significant sense it sets up a working a ge pol 
motivated by the idea of Working together for the solution of Go nt 
mon problems, It {5 only a short Step from the present ron 
nature of these direct relationships го ап officially permanent ES 
It would surprise no one, now, if these committees took upiqueseto 
other than salary. 


In Community No. 3 there h 
on the part of the B. 
In the opinion of th 


itude 
as been a complete change E = ears. 
oard of Education during the past pe 
€ teaching Corps this has done more 
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morale than any other thing. It has also stimulated more creative 
suggestions from the teachers and has worked for greater adaptabil- 
ity. The Supervising Principal has frequently appeared before 
teacher groups, explained to them the factors of a situation that 
would concern them as he saw it developing, and invited suggestions 
from them—an example of the operation of the principles of democ- 
racy and justice in a prudential sense. The professional as well as 
the personal relationship existing between the Supervising Principal, 
the Board of Education, the parents, and the teaching corps is char- 
acterized by a "tremendous trust" in the Supervising Principal as a 
person as well as in his professional competence. This intense loyalty 
in one sense might be fraught with an element of danger: in the long 
run it would probably be better for the loyalties to be more objective 
and professional. 

The administrative relationships in Community No. 3 are in a 
state of transition. There is a definite trend toward the situation 
Which would place more emphasis on democracy, simplicity, and 
flexibility. As it now operates there is an overemphasis on pruden- 
tiality and in certain ways a lack of the principle of justice. The 
relationships being built by such teacher committees as the Teacher 
Induction Committee and the Selection and Recruitment Committee 
are foundational to the developments which will promote а 
ity. As yet there is no program of lay participation. The p 
device of information in key places is depended upon not 50 hes 
to mold public opinion as to silence vociferous objection. At Е 
secondary level it is felt that neither teachers nor parents are I 
ready for the full exploitation of the possibilities of n D n 2 
in promoting adaptability. However, the trend is de nitely of fé 
direction of lay participation in the formulation and execution 


Whole educational program. The personal and a Ca 
of the Supervising Principal, his methods of operation, an х ae e 
Staff relationships that he has built, coupled 3 vith the p хэр daptabil- 
ап emerging design, are powerful influences in promoting adap 


ity in this community. 
COMMUNITY NO. 4 5, 
Community No. 4 is an Article VI district in 23 dead үн 
a dual administration. In an Article VI district, the ir ете 
Чоп тау appoint a separate Business Manager € ein cd 
to it. When this is done, such functions as purchası g 
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since the individual р 
ments for the position 


AL PATTERNS 
rincipal and his staff help to set the require- 
» flexibility and adaptability can be served. 
Implications for the Future 


The Supervising Princi 
recognized as such p 
The Business Assis 
plant maintenance, r 
as а special adviso 


Са! 
: Owers i ible for 
pair, custo di P and is respons 


5T 
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Supervising 
Principal 


Special 
Subject 
Supervisors 


Elementor 
Principals 


— 
Line relationship 


77--- Consultant Advisor 
y 
elat 

ationship Visual olds ond Consul 


Library, Audio-Vi uo] shown. 
Figure 6. Community No. 3: Line and Staff Chart 
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. 5 such 
However, he also occupies the position of Village eee. and а 
is not directly responsible to the Supervising езе a building 
The individual school is a semiautonomous unit hes is direct part 
principal. The principal's relation to the teaching sta л» through 
of the time only. At other times his line арча o ле 
the directors and supervisors of special subjects, the о: head: 
Department, and, in the Secondary schools, the 25 cipe 
The Business Assistant has full control of the custodial corp: 


а: 5 5 Е ith the cus- 
individual school the principal or his assistant works with 
todial corps. Changes 


only by the more or 
maintenance Supervis 
ing custodian, 
emphasizes prudent 
fixed by the Busine 1 the 
other ds 9n the prudential principle is exemplified by 
purchasing procedu 

cipal has a Supply Ь 
retically he may m sek ТО 
ы тын шщ However, purchasing orders are subjec 
the advice and con 

disagreement, the S 


ilding 
there is no semblance of final authority in the hands of the bui 
Principal. He may 


: 1с]е 
Ошу recommend. If a certain specific art 

obtainable from onl 
reserves the right t 
can obtain from ап f special 
Supervisors in Seneral аге of three types: the directors Е тоож 
subjects for the twelve grades, such as art and phy sical edu direc- 
and the specia] sub; Pervisors who work under them; Ln and 
tors of the Child Study Department, assisted by a psycholog schoo 

eads of departments at the secondary i 
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Village Clerk. In this duality it would be extremely difficult to 
separate loyalties under pressure. The principle of simplicity would 
demand a rearrangement of relationships here and a clear specifica- 
tion of the bounds of authority. 

The directors and supervisors all file quarterly reports with the 
Supervising Principal. These supervisors ina particular school are 
in a line relationship with the principal and they evaluate the work of 
the teacher. However, they do not file formal written reports with 
the building principal. In the secondary school, the head of the 
department works with the principal in the supervision of instruc- 
tion. These directors and supervisors are responsible for curriculum 
revision and courses of study. They initiate the work of teacher 
Committees and supervise their efforts. It is interesting to note that 
the supervisors themselves feel they have been given a tremendous 
responsibility without the authority to fulfill it, while on the other 
hand a general feeling on the part of the teachers is that the super- 
visors have more authority than they should have, particularly when 
It Comes to the question of teacher job security. In this area we see 
а violation of the principles of democracy and justice which would 
Work decidedly against bringing out the creative adaptability of the 
individual teacher. In a sense it is again an overemphasis on pruden- 
tality. This type of relationship is an obstacle in the way of free 
communication between teacher and principal, which must often 
throw the teacher into a position where he feels he must consult not 
One but several authorities before making a decision. The special 
skills of the directors and supervisors would promote flexibility and 
adaptability in a consultive relationship; but when these individuals 
are in a line relationship, it is an overemphasis of prudentiality to the 
detriment of tempo principles of flexibility and adaptability and the 
humanitarian principles of justice and democracy. These conditions 
are alleviated in this particular system because of the types of per 
Sons occupying the positions; but the possibilities of obstructing the 
teachers’ creative effort are inherent in the operational pattern even 
though they are not emphasized. 


The principals form a sort of Supervising Principal's 
mittes of principals work in various educational areas and report 
at these cabinet meetings. Another committee helps prepare the 
agenda. The Supervising Principal consults with his cabinet оп mat- 
ters of policy as well as of administrative regulation. Democracy ant 
flexibility are exemplified by the fact that some of the policies ulti- 


cabinet. Com- 
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inci flexi- 
an opportunity for answering the demands of i» а эс Mo 
bility and adaptability in a better way than was forme y Manage 
it has made for more efficient operation of the Busine apg 
office by relieving his staff of the clerical detail necessa e hes 
service. The Director of Curriculum also organizes tea qe 
mittees for the study of curriculum problems юш pet eh 
ity outside the area of responsibility of the principals. wel cd 
tion of his time is given to classroom visitation on his ps paci 
He consults with teachers directly on these visitations an 


че ri- 
report to the building principal about them. These visits are Р 
marily inspectorial in function. 

The special sub 
Director of Curric 
spend most of thi 
school. In relati 
they are in a lin 


: r 
SE : р ; ation fo 
Positions of special subject supervisors are really an adapt 
prudential reasons, 


The Child С 


ild 
uidance Department, under the Director of Ch 
Guidance, is a service a 

оп call by the building 
In the secondary sch 


е ре 
authorities. This tend 
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extent that it overcomes the limitations imposed by structural com- 
plexity and prudentiality, provides for greater adaptability. 

The school principals and the Director of Curriculum act in an 
advisory relationship to the Superintendent as his cabinet. Proposed 
changes are originated and evaluated by this group, and the indi- 
vidual members also bring for consultation the suggestions of other 
staff members. The Business Manager, in relation to this cabinet, 
acts as a specialist on call. There are no regular meetings, but meet- 
ings are called by the Superintendent at least once a month. 

In the preparation of the budget, the Superintendent has taken 
certain steps toward making it an educational planning instrument. 
These steps tend toward a greater satisfaction of the demands of 


flexibility and adaptability. 

There are several staff advisory committees. The Child Study 
Committee working with the Director of Guidance, The Curricu- 
lum Revision Committee and the Special Reading Committee work- 
ing with the Director of Curriculum, in addition to special subject 
committees, such as the Physical Education and Health Committee, 
whose chairmen are the special supervisors of those subjects—these 
committees have system-wide representation and attempt to bring 


more of the whole power of the staff to a focus on the educational 
problems of the town. There is one special advisory committee 9 
the 


up by the Superintendent which works directly with him: | 
Administrative Advisory Committee. In the membership of this 
committee, teachers form a majority. So far, the work of this com- 
mittee has been done on questions involving policy which originated 
with the teaching staff. The operation of this committee tends to 
answer the demands of the principles of adaptability, democracy, 
and justice. There is a Teachers’ Conference Committee appointed 
by, and representative of, the Teachers’ Association. It has no official 
status and its activities so far have been confined to questions of 


salary. " 
In the selection of new teachers the Superintendent, the Dic 
of Curriculum, the principal of the school, a member of the Board o 
Education who was a former teacher, and one or more teachers, one 
of whom in the secondary school is the department head, act as an 
informal board of examiners. Recommendations for appointment 
are made by the Superintendent with the advice of this euet. 
The actual operation of this committee, with its friendliness d 
informality, serves the principles of democracy and justice. Also, 


NS 
2 


outside the control of the Superintendent of e 
or pud unity No. 4 has a multiple administration since 
5 ek Эй фе Board of Education and the Business Manager are, 
ЭЕ бшш, two different individuals. 


i i utive 
The Superintendent of Schools 5 nominally the chief exec 
officer. This specification exists į 


. їг, 
n the Superintendent's contrac 
However, no other board action 


has been taken to clarify the es 
tionship of the Superintendent of Schools to the Secretary to 


. di- 

Board and to the Business Manager. "These two are و‎ aah t 
rectly by the board. There is also а position of Executive Secre 

ough this 


ance service, Не is With the special responsibility of coor- 
dinating the work of the dir | 
health and Оп and the schoo] medica] and denta 
services, 

In special areas such as Speech, music, health, etc, there are direc- 
tors as acting heads. I 


15 assisted by supervisors. Es 
ant supervisors are а| i 


me n the classroom. They are а 
the Principal of the individual school and the teacher; 
authority in the fie 


9 . . 127 
MINE of instruction coordinate to tl 
of the principal, 


rincipals o 
to be administ 
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building principal does not extend to cover the custodians working 
in his building. They are directly under the Business Manager. й 

In the secondary schools an academic department head is appoin ja 
and has Supervisory authority over the teachers within that depa 
ment. The structur: 


al complexity of the administrative pattern of 
Community No. 4 is very marked. 


Even though the Su 


perintendent’s contract contains a clause nam- 
ing him as the chief e 


H . а 
xecutive authority, the Secretary to the Boar 


Business Manager are not directly answerable 
of Schools in all m 


nd could be easily traced. This 
through the complexity of the struc 


нас flexibility and adaptability at zhe same time 
einforce Stability, 


overemphasis or р 
ture, militates ag 
that it tends to r 

The structural complexity makes functional relationships difficult 
to follow. Instructional leadership in most school systems is centered 
in the building princ; ere in Community No. 4, supervisors have 
СГ, as stated above, the principal may at 
this type of leadership. This immediately 
€ position of being answerable to two co 
: ; © state the matter from a different point О 
view, two coordinate leaders are attempting to lead the same teacher: 

he danger of confusion and intercommunication blocks is grave. 
For example, if in attempting to answer the demands of the pr inciple 
of flexibility а teacher ге 


hi quests some special instructional materials, 
the order may БО to the Supervisor i 
agent, to the d i 


ordinate author 


А 0 

t passing through 
У exercise censorship, the pare 
als is а time-consuming and laboriou 
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pends for its proper function 
existing between the director 

if a particular principal gets 
e rest, he may find 


proces 
ры рим. de 
атсы tual personal relationships 
his orders хар and the principal. Also, 
that Ше Бы us purchasing agent later than th: 
as already be s y appropriation for this particular kind of request 
rials have be spent. In a few instances special instructional mate- 
en refused by the principal and purchased by the super- 


Visor, Ww 

demi ar the principal's office. 
Wide in their мон particularly in the special subjects, are system- 
music, to quote ша = өче In a recent series of lessons in 
" € put words into di supervisors, there was detail enough: 

ack.” The 0 the teacher's mouth; then she has no come- 
this same ASSURE underlying this practice Was expressed Ьу 
ing Bises "Teachers must have guides and must have teach- 
COurse of юэ All teachers of the same grade level use the same 
Used must n y and are limited in choice of textbooks: all books 
Cited for su hon the list approved by the supervisors. One reason 
Were too | c procedure was that “teachers might select songs which 
Visors fo hard.” Fifteen lesson plans were made up by the super- 
r grade 1B. Only after these plans had been in use two 


term; 
SEMS үу 
ere teachers consulted about the problems of class presenta- 
i ich made up these 


tion, 
ри worked on © 
Supervisor his example shows t 
ynamic Хэ in the traditional patte 
Considere шоо role of the classro 
Supervisor as artists 1n their own right but rat 

in the instruction of children. 

edures, nor do 


chee have little control ove | < 
a voice in the policy und aration of the 
et up 50 that any 1 1 school can 

1 books, supplies. 


ud; 

Pea The budget is not 5 
and nine its possible expenditures for such things 45 
to bla, forth. In other words, 4 control tends 

ock rather than to promote d adaptability of 


the i 

instructi 

Di ional program. А 
rectors and supervisors w under the Superintendent, 


Mak ork directly 

е t . 8 7 Ч 

ef v written annual reports t° him, а ur! ently informed 
hat is going on in the several schools. Principals meetings are 


Se i 
“Мур held. They are called W cessary to get а coordina- 
n of special committees working together on certain kinds of 


Special jobs. 


hat the con 
rn. There is little thought of the 


oom teacher. 
her as tools of the 


RNS 
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Implications for tbe Future 


ittee 
to act as the nucleus of a larger comm 
in Studying the Whole curri 


ae f the 
Urricular set up, which, in the hope o 
Superintendent, will include < 
the more Mature 


H ” 5 Н опе 
pupils.” This committee is a major long-term 

and functions with the Admini 

interpretation of the sch 


tee on pu 
the ion i 


olved in m 
From this committee 


different educati 


@pPointing 
Work of 


as coordinator of the ti 
ith child w If, 


having Most to do w: 
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teach- 
achers, 
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Channels o "ИР" 

ers. The шыш between the Superintendent and 

аин D PUE together around a conference table, with te 

UP a possibili ple occupying the several administrative positions sets 
ity of interaction which the line and staff pattern does 


Not admit, Through thes : 
е committees there have been some attempts 
to fulfill at 


to answer 

east in “Чэн demands of the principle of adaptability, 

of justice ors of the more pressing requirements of the principle 
Ization, The s make a beginning toward a more democratic organ- 
and staff patt rst attack on the complexities of the traditional line 
the chale, ern of Community No. 4 was not a direct meeting of 
of it. It xc al an outmoded structure, but was à complete by-pass 
Breater einn sir ue prudential jn nature making a beginning of a 
tendent is ea for flexibility, adaptability, and justice. The Superin- 
alty in e izing personal loyalty to build greater professional loy- 
Step, r to raise the morale of the staff. This is а questionable 


COMMUNITY NO. 5 


Th : 
assigns % Ч пне of Schools is the chief exec 
tive person p of the different people comprisin 
he den and delegates to them their authority. | 
Specific re tant Superintendent, in addition to other duties, has the 
Schools mis hea to to supervise the instruction in the secondary 
Parts of th to take general charge of the implementation, of those 
Schools, е budget which are directly related to instruction іп а 
т 
ent i DA Sd Supervisor works 
School level, s in the instructional pro 


utive officer. He 
g the administra- 


uperintend- 


with the S 
junior high 


directly 
low the 


gram Бе 

Der Secretary to the ation and his staff HET ше 

intende, affairs of the school system under the direction о 1 А. Е 
ion 4 nt. It is essentially а bookkeep!ng: purchasing, an 

partment. 

he individual schools in the system are organized as semiautono” 

jrection 0 he building principal. EM 


Board of Educ 


Os v; 
units und de 
er the full d ; i 
\ À ion, ап 
Биг Special supervisors © music and phy sical gud 24 encies 
EN th services and guidance clinic—all constituting servic Б 
а 3 Я і 
М £ m direct administration апо T" ounds operates 48 
e 8 ildi 
u ings an Б 
perintendent 0 Iding work. 


todi 
lal supervisor to help t 


cus- 


he custodia 
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are subject department heads 
] with the specific responsibility 
work with teachers, par- 


[Кү жаиына dao 
to assist t] annually by the principal wit’ 
ticular] a rincipal of the school in his 
have ais i n the induction of new teachers. These department heads 
ME сае schedule SO that they can work closely with new 
15 AM uring the period of orientation in their new situations. 

plexity T pep of the staff shows a direct effort to overcome com- 
direct s. to make the performance of functions as simple and 
and, е ae e Authority is delegated by the Superintendent, 
Dior in such authority, he holds the individual responsible for 
Simplicity cr. This meeting of the requirements of the principle of 
ate гар saat ee OEE professional atmosphere and helps to stimu- 

member of the administrative staff to do his best creative 


Work, 
“Эрин new teachers the Assistant Superintendent contacts ТЫ 
tion 2. ncies and individuals and performs the first screening PPr 
and candidates. Principals are urged to recommend candi , 
teachers are often consulted as to possible new people. The 
requirements of 


ead) . . 
Ndidates whose qualifications meet the minimum | 
e Assistant Superintendent, 


this communi : 
t Ity are interviewed by th | 
т erintendent, and the principal of the school а d Шуу 
ip e to work. If it is a secondary school, frequent 7 p P 
admi head also sees the candidate. It 1S the policy 0 the р p 

Ministration to accept the princi al's recommendation as r | 
а n. IS to say, ifa principal, for sufficient reas ЮМС T 2 
as шыш, that rejection stands. This proce um z 
Cu e individual building principal js сопсегпес, to the ИЕ aie 
Stodial workers as well. The individual building рїїїсїра 


res S lacement of the indi- 
Pity of drawing the schedule and the p а usually does, СОП- 


1 ual cu . Жор. А Н а ап 
stodians within his school. He mays t his 
xd With the Superintendent of Buildings and отш ba 
Buon is final. Of course, in cases of appeal дэн йог шунаг 
viewed Бу the Superin TM 
Utive authority as designated у che Board oe x o Юй ea 
ach school is assigned 2 portion of the : хой assignment the 
В plies on a per-pupil basis. Within such budg У 
Principal and his staff may order we tional pro 
ы соку by them to carry On the Ue ОНАР funds in home 
On. | ea 
п, in the secondary schools ын : purchase of special materials. 


ec И : 
Опотісѕ and industrial arts for 


5 
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: е 
Periodically the books of these revolving funds are аига 
school auditor, but he has no control over the purchases ws pare 
"These purchases are made directly and do not go through t om ed 
office. These budgetary assignments and revolving funds a cd 
way for the individual school to modify its program to TE of 
peculiar needs of its own student body in answer to the dema as 
the principle of flexibility, and to provide the special es abil 
needed to adapt the Program to new needs as they arise. Thi seis 
ity of the individual school to make its program flexible and nan di 
the principle of adaptability isan outgrowth of the D PU MA се 
central administration of the implementation of the demands o 
as a whole. T 
ring the demands of these princip 14. 
er visitation. The teacher and his рн 
ing principal make the necessary arrangements, When it їр" die 
expenditure for a substitute teacher, it requires the approval o Зөн 
Superintendent of Schools. His approval or disapproval is йе, 
almost solely on the basis of whether or not the money is ауа! nil 
He holds the principal primarily responsible for instructional lea 
ship. 


: Ё irection 
Tovement, and, by specific written dire 
f Schools, has no 


s le 
bearing on salary € 
nts. It is significant to note that of the several teachers in 
ed all expressed thei 


{ 2 Sys- 
) : » Who is relatively new to the sy’ 
tem, is becoming acquainted with 
instructiona] staff, 


There are 


———"——— 
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al bonus of $250.00 for this 


a cl : 
assroom teacher and is paid an annu 
f these curriculum commit- 


№ : 
Lr m хэн ши the chairmen o 
bi амын ie эн by the committees themselves. These com- 
of не ag va each month and recommend changes їп courses 
Ше ял. ooks, and other instructional materials. In the case of 
Sie of the шээг. the Assistant Superintendent, and, in the 
соо ы че чаш) committees, the Elementary Supervisor, are 
тергеш ers, Both elementary and secondary principals are 

ed on these committees. These committees make their 


report: . 4 
ports to the Assistant Superintendent, who consults with the sev- 
recommendation to the 


но puse and ultimately makes the 
Aem а of Schools. This implements the idea of sharing 
d р sibility and works toward answering the demands of the prin- 
ples of flexibility, adaptability, and democracy. The work of these 
at the instructional 


commi > 
mmittees does much to strengthen the idea th 
f a cooperative effort. It provides 

taff and to focus 


oy DEMIS be the outcome of a соо} 
‘dont oF. tunity to utilize the special abilities of the 5 n 
pem 1 the whole power of the staff on general instructional prob- 
к itis extremely significant that, in instituting the work of these 
mittees, the Superintendent of Schools approached them (as 
опе of their chairmen reported) with questions: “Where are we?” 
Where should we be going?” “How can we best get there?” “Tell 
me what you think.” The professional atmosphere created by this 
attitude is one in which ways of meeting the needs of the basic 
Operational principles flourish. 4 
The Teachers’ Salary Committee appointed by the president of the 
ks with the Superintendent as his advisory 


Teachers’ Association work 1 
Боду їп problems relative to the salary schedule. At the Superin- 
. tation this committee met with 

out the solutions 


tendent’s suggestion and specifi 
the Board of Education and toget 
to the problems as they arose in this community. Another Teachers’ 
Association committee is the School Calendar Committee that makes 
recommendations to the Superintendent relative to the spacing ar- 
5’ Association has 
ly. However, 


rangements of the school calendar. The Teacher: 
a Public Relations Committee that works independent | 
his suggestions and 


it calls upon the Superintendent of Schools for 


consults with him about policies. 
: 9 ша 
"The Professional Security Committee of the T eachers’ Association 
is comparable to an industrial grievance committee. Individuals may 
Jems to this committee, which will 


bring personal or professional prob 
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take up the necessary questions with the appropriate authorities. The 
individual is protected under the cloak of anonymity. It operates 
as one device for answering the demands of justice. 

Working with the Metropolitan School Study Council are several 
committees, appointed by the Superintendent, whose job it is to keep 
the community in touch with what is going on in the Council and 
to take advantage of the general forward-looking program of this 
associated group. 


The city-wide P.T.A. Council is a lay advisory group to the 
Superintendent on school policies, and meets bimonthly. In its organ- 
ization the Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent acts as the 


secretary. The executive committee of this P.T.A. Council meets 
several times a year with the Superintendent and his assistant for a 
general discussion of School-community problems. Advice is given 
on the preparation of the budget as it applies to the peculiar needs 
of the several school districts, This committee has been in operation 


for several years. During the depression of the middle 30's, it formed 
а very militant group that worked hand in hand with the Board of 
Education to protect the 


« schools from the unreasonable demands of 
economy regardless of the program.” 


Implications for the Future 


will be given full 
mmittees in administra- 

d fie а very definite place for the utilization of the 
Special abilities of the staff and provides two-way channels of com- 


Classroom teachers and the Superintendent of 
f Education, 


73 
“То teach- 
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Sta : 
а of the president of the Teachers’ Association: 
The do ap ose door is always open.” 
р; Plas E dd the already formed lay advisory groups is expand- 
giant th on eing formulated for the direct participation of these 
Within E vue personnel policies and curricular reconstruction. 
"Эрээ 7 ast five years there has been a complete change in the 
ins Ын ies of the supervisors, including special traveling teach- 
ре Т supervisors. Formerly, they determined practically 
infa fora ntent and methods of the instructional program. They 
арабін о say about class assignments and teacher loads. Now, 
only. + and special teachers are consultative and service agents 
ка эн work on call and, when working on their own initiative, 
through the building principals and their teacher advisory 


committees. 
No planning is increasingly done in terms of individual school 
sulted e the formulation of the budget, principals are con- 
dinh. iue recommendations for provisions to satisfy local 
Жан s. The P.T.A. Council also participates in this budget for- 
feasts On: Through the ‘Teachers Salary Committee and the Pro- 
ar tage Security Committee, suggest of classroom teachers also 
ios e voiced. Provisions of individual school budgets for instruc- 
al materials, the manner in which these are operated, the special 
е funds, all bear оп the trends on the side of greater adapta- 
ility of the program. 
COMMUNITY NO. 6 
dministrative positions are Supe 
Manager, Director of Research and 
condary school department heads, 
and special subject supervisors. nity №. 6 in its operation 
presents a view of a school system in а state of transition from a tra- 
ditional line and staff concept of administration to 00° in which 
the administrative relationships are based on cooperation. Trends 


аге very noticeable. ) 
Тһе Superintendent is the chief executive officer by action of the 
Board of Education. j| last year the Business Manager was ® 
Separate officer of the oard. His task was merely а bookkeeping 
and disbursing one and had little relationship to the educational pro- 
Bram except a prudential one. On recommendation of the Super- 
s Manager has been established as 


intendent the position of Busines 


rintendent, As- 


"S. principal a 
Dat Superintendent, Business 
uidance, school principals, se 
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th : 

2 оо Le to the Superintendent, the duties enlarged, and 
ЭС Сэмэн үрне е » fill the job who has a knowledge both of 
ош он Bi an of education. This step is a move to simplify 
d PIE A | pen as will be shown. later, a greater degree 

The ron 20 n 2 aptability in the operation. 
dis fier now nt | uperintendent is in charge of curriculum study. 
мо ох = curriculum committees are horizontal; that is, 
th idm 5 E " ers alone work on a scventh grade curriculum. 
авсан ын of formation аге system-wide vertical committees 
Онеге 5, тош the first through the twelfth grade. The chairmen 
staff. lo D are teachers. This change will promote a greater 
бєсады y to the system as a whole and will give more people a 
nity is einn of what the educational program 1n this commu- 
pposed to do. Because 


жил » of the size of the district and rigid 
tional lines within it, the type of operation as proposed will tend 
incipl 


= answer the demands of the pr! es of simplicity, loyalty, de- 
B осгасу, and flexibility. Stability is provided for by the vertical 
ature of the committee and the divergence of opinion that exists 


among the members. 

The Business Manager will work with the Superintendent and 

principals in general supervision of the business affairs, including 

the drawing and implementation of the budget. 
of а semiauto’ 


h The building principal 8 the head 1 
as the principal responsibility for instructional leadership and the 


Promotion of staff growth. He is expected to spend a minimum О 
50 per cent of his time in helping teachers improve instruction. His 
reports to the Ѕирегіпсеп ff are considered indis- 
Pensable evidence for re-employ™ here are no tenure pro- 
visions in this community, staff re nual problem. 
All building custodians are scheduled by the principal and look to 
him for leadership. In 50 1 
Concerned, they are responsible to the maintenance 
Works with the principal as an advisory specialist 4 
Cipals work with the Superintendent as a sort of cabinet Ч. 
takes up questions of over-all polic ‚ They meet about 
every two weeks with the Sup 
Special subjects such as arts 
are taught by a set of rotating ! 
This makes a very strong special teacher pr 
the supervisors made the schedules for the sp' 
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nomous unit. He 


homemaking, manual arts, and music 

full-time supervisor. 
оргаш. Ор to last year 
ecial teachers and de- 
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cided the amount of time that each special teacher would spend in 
each elementary school. The supervisors might or might not con- 
sult with the principals, at their own discretion. This policy made 
for a complexity of program, a confusion of purposes, and a break- 
down of the unity of the staff effort. Under this operation, although 
the principal was charged with the instructional leadership. of the 
school, he did not have the authority to carry out his responsibilities. 


The situation in which a full-time supervisor would have charge 


of the program and of the work of less than eight teachers made 
for an overem 


phasis on subject matter per se, and tended to force 


a uniformity of program that presented almost insuperable obstacles 
to proper functioning in terms of flexibility. Now, the operative 
procedure toward w 


vhich the program is working puts the super- 
visor and special teacher in the instructional program on call by the 
building principal, Special subject schedules will be drawn by the 
Principals’ committee under the direction of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent with the advice and help of the special teachers. The rela- 
tionship that is Proposed will be such that the specialists will be in 
an advisory position to the teachers and the principal in any раг- 
ticular school, and will provide the special knowledge needed to 
adapt the Program to the peculiar demands of its attendance district. 
Present operation is between what-has-been and what-is-hoped-to- 
be. It is conceivable, in the minds of the present administration, 
that the position of full-time supervisors will ultimately be eliminated 
in these special areas, and that the corps of special teachers will work 
under the building Principals to advance the instructional program 
as designed by the general curriculum planning committees. Steps 
have been taken, and the trend is definitely in this direction. Th Б 
transition process will extend over a period of years and is relative 
tothe Progress of the curriculum planning committees. Here we 866 
In Operation а change from a lack of unity in the system as a whole, 
8 practically pre-eminent in its own domain, 
am in which all members of the staff will have 
a part to play, 


ear and ions adopted 
by the Board of Education,” E eR 
an outside expert and included the Work of representative people 
of the community, the Board 9f School Estimate, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the professional 5 i 
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nd helped to answer the demands 


ocratically designed and operated a 
lies to the individual taxpayer in 


25 principle of justice as it арр 
ү аыр and to the members of the professional staff. 
NS шим ic of the Superintendent a Personnel Policies Com- 
Варвина ected by the Teachers’ Association to work with the 
eects A ent in an advisory capacity. This committee has been 
and lly esignated by the Board of Education as an official body 
will report to the Board of Education periodically, eith i 
weds ds teed ation periodica у, either directly 
н 8 uperinten ent. This committee will take up ques- 
шоо “орхин policy and will consider individual cases of teach- 
Ni ы | ministrators in relation to these policies. The formation 
Lo г н оЁ this committee shows a definite effort to meet the de- 
Ба o the principles of prudence, justice, and adaptability. It 
"s indicative of further development of this sort in the future. 
"es s. Educational Planning Committee is composed of the Super- 
andi ent and the Assistant Superintendent, the Director of Research 
i Guidance, three principals, two supervisors, two high school 
eachers, and two elementary school teachers. The members of this 
committee were appointed by the Superintendent after a consulta- 


ti 5 ge * 2 
ion with principals, supervisors and teachers. A definite attempt 
oints of view represented. This com- 


Was made to get divergent р 
mittee operates in over-all planning. It is considering now the ques- 
tion of the kind of elementary and secondary education Community 
No. 6 should have. Subcommittees will be made up of other staff 
members and the work of the vertica mmittees will 
be coordinated under this com been to keep 
the organization of these committee relationships as simple as ров- 
sible. The problem of the differentiation of responsibility and func- 
tion is being considered. The work of this com i 1] tend to 
focus a greater proportion of the total staff ability UP 
fessional problems in this community. ХУ: 
In the formulation of the budget, requests for individual schools 
originate with the principal. These requests cover all phases of the 
15 consult members 


budget as it i hat school Principa 
as it is related to t at school. t 
h d translate these requests into budg- 


of their staff as to their needs ап 2 : гес j 
etary figures. These requests the building principals are the basis 
of the formulation of the general school budget by the Business 
Manager. He cannot he amount of an item without the 
consent of the principa i disagreement, the Su- 

During the formulation of the budget, the 


perintendent decides. 
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Board of Education and the Board of School Estimate are kept ын, 
rently informed of both immediate and long-term needs of the schoo 
system. Their advice is sought on general planning. While = is 
primarily a prudential device, in use by the Superintendent, it a є 
tends to answer the demands of the principles of democracy ап 

flexibility. Once the budget is formulated and adopted, within the 
limits of the amounts as set up, principals are free to provide the 
materials desired in their particular schools. The Business Manager's 
only function in relation to these requisitions is to keep the principal 
currently informed as to the status of the account. Budgetary ac- 
counts cannot be оуегзрепе. Unusual requests may be, but are not 


often, challenged by the Superintendent of Schools. If educationally 
justifiable, they are approved, 


When new teachers are to be hired Ё 
porary committee is appointed to look 
the applicants. If possible, principals and 


visit a candidate in a school situation, 
by each member of the с 


ог this community а tem- 
for candidates and screen 


n that the principal of the school 
ork must concur before any recom- 
Board of Education. These commit- 
and their membership varies relative 


made to the 


pattern is fostered specifically 


his assistant. Informal conferences are 
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few cases, to the Personnel Polici i i 

tions from the staff directly Aea uk ко ы 
feels his principal and his Superintendent are ipe ene m 
brought about partly by the fact that the Superintendent del wie 
authority and then holds the individual responsible for its use. o 
ff loyalty, a feeling of democracy, and a sense af jus- 


promotes a sta 
des for greater flexibility and adaptability of the pro- 


tice, and provi 
gram. 


Implications for the Future 

Аз stated above Community No. 6 is in a transition period. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between what is and what is hoped 
for, as far as operational procedures are concerned. However, certain 
things have been done and some trends are evident. Because of its 
recognition by the Board of Education as an official body, the Per- 
sonnel Policies Committee is in reality a part of the administrative 
operational pattern of the school system. Supervision will become 
more of a consultative service. Curriculum committees will attempt 
to translate community needs into curricular practices. General edu- 
cational planning is being started by the Educational Planning Com- 
mittee, and the next logical step is to include lay representatives and 
pupils in this over-all planning process. Trends are very definitely 
in the direction of a more democratic operation. Provisions have 
been made to answer specifically the call of the principle of justice. 
These specific provisions with official recognition are rare in edu- 
cational practice. Lay advisory groups such as general P.T.A. coun- 
cils and informal lay groups will have a greater participation. Budget 
plans are made in terms of individual school needs; hence it is but one 
step to include lay people, and even pupils, in this budget formula- 
tion. The Superintendent has made a special personal effort to єв 
tablish and keep open easy two-way channels of communication 
within the administrative operational pattern. The trend toward a 
greater simplification of the organization is very definite. The recom- 

ommittee WHL 


mendations of the vertical curriculum с Il be implemented 
] attendance district in terms of the needs of 


in an individual schoo 

that particular district. This will be bolstered by the new budgetary 
process and by the greater feeling of responsibility generated in 
the whole staff for the instructional program. A specific device to 
answer the demands of the principle of justice, this is highly sig- 


nificant. 


В 


SAMPLE OUTLINE FOR OBSERVATIONS 


Types and Kinds of Positions in the Pattern: 


Is the superintendent the chief executive officer? By board action? 
By law? Etc.? 


Does the school system have a printed list of personnel, showing 
position? : - 
Are there administrative officers occupying the position of assis 


ant superintendent or the equivalent? What are the duties and/ 
or special assignments of each? 


What other board of education officers are there, such as secre- 
tary to the board, business manager, business assistant, purchas- 
ing agent, etc.? What are the duties of each? How are these 


duties assigned and by whom? How can these duties be 
changed? 


Supervisors? 
Principals? 
Special teachers? 


Instructional Leadership: 
Whose is the principal responsibility for instructional leadership? 


Principals? Supervisors? Others? 


Is the building principal the head of a semiautonomous unit? 
Principals. 


Relation to superintendent? То building custodians? То trav- 
eling teachers? To su 


pervisors? "To special subject teachers? 
То classroom teachers? 
Supervisors. 
Kinds. Duties. Authority relationships with principals, teach- 
ers, each other? Ts it a consultative service? 
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Budget: 
Do teachers, princi i 
1 5, principals, supervisors or other employees rtici 
5 M ims in the formulation of the budget? How? saa 
Ч $ a committees participate in budget formulation? How? 
ere a separate budget allocation for each school? How is 


it É 3 
id he Who determines the amount of money spent 
ooks, supplies, special equipment, visual education? How? 


Participation in Administration: 
Does the superintendent have an advisory committee or cabinet? 
How is it chosen? What does it 40? On whose call does it 
meet? What questions does it take up? 
Lay Committees: 
Special budget committees. 
P.T.A. groups or council. 
How chosen? By whom? What do they do? 
Others? 
Teacher Committees: 
How are they chosen? 
What do they do? 
On whose call do they meet? 
Are any of these teacher committees officiall: 
the board of education? 
t with the superintendent? 


How often do these committees mee 
ittees have met with the board? Who sug- 


Which of the comm 
gested it? 

What Metropoli 
How chosen? 


y recognized by 


1 Study Council Committees exist? 


tan Schoo à 
hey work? What do they decide? 


How do t 


Personnel Policies: 
rsonnel policy for the system? 
P 


Is there a definitely f 
Has it been published? How was it made > Has it been 
th officially adopted by the board of education? 
Do those affected have а dire say? . 
A teacher is to be 
А teacher wishes (0 spen. 
i ? 
If a ary teacher is (0 be hired, what is the 
procedure? у is the candidate interviewed? 


d.— What 15 the procedure? 
schools.—HoW is 
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P " 
Does the superintendent receive individual reports about teachers? 
In what form? From whom? For what purpose? 


Teachers’ Association: 


What committees deal with administrative problems? : 
What committees have met with the superintendent in the last six 
months? What did they take up? 


What committees have met with the board of education in the 
last six months? Why? 


How were these committees chosen? 
Do any of these association committees hav 
by the board of education? . 
Are there any special or temporary committees having to do with 
the welfare or freedom of teachers not mentioned above? 
Miscellaneous Questions: 


€ official recognition 


If an elementary teacher needs some unusual instructional materi- 
als, how would they be purchased? . 

Have there been апу recent changes in administrative operational 
relationships or duties? Why? For what purpose? 

Who decides what textbooks are to be used in a school? Are text- 
books the same in the same grade in all subjects in all schools? 


Do all schools use the same course of study in the same grade? 
Is it in a written form? 


If a change were neede 
arithmetic, how won 


How is communication between teacher and superintendent es- 
tablished in the расе 


ern? 15 it ever direct? 
What trends in Supervision are noticeable in the system? 
What seem to be the trends in interpersonnel relation and com- 
munication? 
What chan 
last five 


d in the course of study in seventh grade 
ld it be made? 


ges have been made in 


positional specifications in the 
years such as eliminatio 


n of positions, radical change of 
ive, etc.? 


omplaint that has to do with his 
d how is it handled? Who would 
be approached first by the tea i 
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